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A REMINDER 


May, 1933 


No. 8 


This number completes the current volume of Latin Notes. Renewals of membership in the American. 


Classical League for 1933-34 (including subscription to Latin Notes) are now being received. One 
dollar sent to us at this time will insure prompt receipt of the October issue upon publication. Please 
make checks payable to the American Classical League. 


CLASSICS AT SUMMER MEETING OF N. E. A. 
American Classical League 


As announced in the April number of Latin Notes, 
the American Classical League will hold its thirteenth 
annual meeting at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on 
July 5, 1933. Dr. Paul Shorey, Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature at the University of Chicago, 
will be among the speakers on the interesting and 
profitable program which is being prepared for the 
afternoon session. The public is invited to attend this 
session, and members of the League are urged to extend 
this invitation to their fellow teachers and administra- 
tive officers who attend the summer meeting. 


American Secondary Education Association 

The Latin section of the American Secondary Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual meeting at the 
Palmer House in Chicago on Thursday afternoon, 
July 6. The program, which will be one of vital interest 
to ali teachers of Latin, will consist of a discussion vf 
the following topics: the objectives of Latin teaching 
in the junior high school; the report of the Committee 
of One Hundred on the course of study for first-year 
Latin; and the second-year Latin program of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred. The president of the associa- 
tion is Charles M. Stebbins, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn. 


CLASSICS ON THE AIR 

This contribution by Harriet C. Dickinson, Jackson, Michi- 
gan, constituted one radio talk in a series of high school broadcasts. 

You no doubt have heard, and you yourself may 
have asked, the question: ‘““Why should anyone waste 
his time on Latin?’’ Perhaps you have said: ‘‘It is a 
dead language, and Greek and Roman civilizations are 
dead civilizations.’’ But let us stop to think. Has it all 
been interred with the bones of our ancestors? 


Latin survives in more than one half of the words in 
the English language. Latin literature is the basis of 
much of our eighteenth and nineteenth century writing. 
Our English law has incorporated many of the laws of 
the Roman Empire. Even our modern poetry is full of 
classical myth and allusion. 

Daily papers contain articles and pictures about the 
Greek and Roman civilizations. Can you understand 
their meaning if you have never heard of Athens, Syra- 
cuse, Rome, Pompeii, unless you know that the ancients 
lived not so differently from ourselves? We must do a 
bit of reflective thinking when we see before our very 
eyes their beds, chairs, dishes, silver service, pottery, 
and lamps, in size and shape and style resembling our 
own. What shall we think when we read that they, too, 
had skyscrapers and department stores? 

Our art and architecture are not new. What do you 
see when you look at columns, paneled bronze doors, 
the symbols on architraves of public buildings? They 
aie all a lietilaye fronr the Greece and Rome of yester- 
day. Does it not enrich our lives to understand these 
things? 

Again, the classics enrich and give meaning to travel. 
How can people sit in old Greek theaters, behold the 
glorious Parthenon, see the crumbling walls of once 
proud cities, look upon lone columns or an empty forum, 
and come away unmoved by a majestic past—“‘the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome?” 
Yet those unaware of such richness, who have not eyes 
classically trained to see and understand, walk away 
grumbling about the stones that hurt their feet. 

At every turn of the corner we meet civilizations 
other than our own. Is it not one of the most practical 
and illuminating things we can do to inform ourselves 
about them? 

What about the great men of Greece and Rome? Do 
they still guide us in our thinking? Who gave us many 
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of our famotis proverbs? The Romans. Who was the 
stern economist forever thundering practical measures 
to offset the luxury of his day? Roman Cato. Who has 
told us the effects of depressions, how they arise, why 
we have panics? Cicero. Who proclaimed a patriotism 
still to be emulated, and loved his country more than 
his life? None other than Cicero. Who gave us the 
sublimest thoughts of all the ancient world? That im- 
mortal Greek, Plato. Who has contributed one of the 
noblest epics of all times, which immortalized human 
aspiration, human woe, human love? Universal Vergil. 
Who first put science on a firm basis? Greek Aristotle. 
What a rich heritage has come to us! 

To sum up, I quote from an editorial in The Chicago 
Tribune: ‘‘The classics are not dead, but living, a 
treasure richer today than in the past, whicn every 
great civilization has profited by and built upon, and 
which no people can afford to neglect. Our public 
leadership would be better for more of it. Our public 
opinion would be far wiser if it drew upon it.” 


*x* * * 


The following paragraphs are from a radio talk given by 
CHARLES A. Tonsor, Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, 
New York. 

In the days of long ago when I taught in the elemen- 
tary school, the pupils sang a song the refrain of which 
was “‘Kind words can never die.’’ I wish to paraphrase 
this for my topic and say ‘Great words can never die.”’ 
The classics can never die because they are great 
thoughts expressed in great words, and because they 
have given our own language the great words to express 
great thoughts. Latin lives today in English, giving 
it life, vivacity, force, power. If to change is to die, 
then Latin is dead; but then equally is English dead. 
For the English of my boyhood is so changed that I 
often pause to wonder whether that which I hear 
spoken about me is really English. 

Latin is not dead. It is found in the lives and ideals 
of men even to this day. When Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes presaged his departure from the Supreme 
Court bench, he quoted a sentiment from Vergil: 
“Death plucks me by the ear and says ‘Live; for I am 
coming.’”’ 

Latin is not dead because it has preserved for us the 
quintessence of the experience of a civilization that is 
similar to ours. He who has read Julius Caesar’s argu- 
ment against capital punishment will recognize that 
not one new argument has been added to the case in two 
thousand years. If Caesar were to return to the Town 
Hall today and repeat that argument, we would accept 
the argument as the most up-to-date statement on the 
subject. If Cicero were to appear in Chicago and read 
his famous description of the gang warfare in which 
Clodius was killed by Milo, every son of Chicago would 
recognize that he was speaking of a certain scarface 
gentleman of equally savory reputation and with a 
similar racket. If Sallust were to return and read his 
indictment of the luxury of Rome, the night clubs 
with their dancing debs, the pink socialists, the building 
of lakes for millionaires and the leveling of hills, the 


doles to the poor, and the debasement of public and 
private morals, he would be hailed as the chief investi- 
gator of the Hofstadter Committee. 

Latin is not dead because “‘Art is long and time is 
fleeting.’”’ The Roman writers were artists in language; 
they wrote with an artistry of words that has found 
many imitators but few if any equals. 


WELL WORTH READING 


Articles are appearing every month which are both 
useful and interesting to teachers of Latin. It has been 
suggested that a list of some of these articles would be 
valuable to readers of Latin Notes. The list given here 
is only a beginning; readers are invited to send in their 
ideas and selections. I guarantee that there will be no 
disappointments in this month’s list. I do more than 


read my first selection is making a mistake. That 
article should be read, reread, and passed on to every- 
one you can find who is interested in education. It 
goes straight to the heart of the ‘‘impoverishment of 
the curriculum’”’ which educators call the “enrichment 
of the curriculum.” 

“The Private Thoughts of a Pedagogue,’’ Bernard 
Iddings Bell, in The American Scholar, II, 87-92 
(January 1933). Reading time: 15 minutes. 

“Latin as Fetish,’’ Horace Martin Poynter, in The 
Classical Journal, XXVIII, 4-11 (October 1932). 
Reading time: 15 minutes. 

“The Cult of Culture’ (condensed from The Bookman 
for October 1932) in the Reader’s Digest, February 
1933, pp. 9-10. Reading time: 4 minutes. 

“Archaeological Discussions (Notes on Recent Ar- 
chaeological Excavations. . . Italy)’ in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, XXXVI, 543-549 (October- 
December 1932). Reading time: 20 minutes. 

“The Two Younger Tullii,”” James Stinchcomb, in 
The Classical Journal, XXVIII, 441-448 (March 1933). 
Reading time: 15 minutes. 

Joun F. GUMMERE 
William Penn Charter School 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Roman Life and Its Contribution to Life Today, by 
Marion Wilmot Stock, consists of a series of articles 
written in simple style and intended for children of the 
5th grade and beyond. The subjects treated include 
Roman Clothing, Houses and Furniture, Food, Chil- 
dren and Education, Travel, Amusements, and Archi- 
tecture. Suggestions for making the actual objects 
described add to the value of this booklet. Address 
Industrial Arts Codperative Service, 519 West 121st 
Street, New York City. Price, 60 cents plus postage. 

Three other studies of a similar nature are procurable 
from the same address: Greek Life (price, 60 cents), 
Fourth Century Greece (price, 30 cents), and Roman 
Pottery (price, 40 cents). 
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Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography, available 
in the conveniently small Everyman’s Library Edition, 
is an excellent reference book for the Latin teacher. It 
contains a series of colored maps, several plans of 
notable battles, and a concise historical gazetteer 
describing the most prominent cities of antiquity. The 
publisher is E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
Price, $1.00. 


History of Olympic Games, Ancient and Modern, by 
Hugh Harlan, is an illustrated booklet published just 
before the recent Olympic Celebration in Los Angeles, 
giving an account of the origin and character of the 
games in ancient Greece and of their revival in our day. 
A tabie of Olympic records of modern times is appended 
to the volume. This attractive book may be secured 
from the author at Topanga, California. Price, $1.00 
postpaid. 


The following articles may be obtained from the 
Business Editor, The Classical Bulletin, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

1. “The Latin Subjunctive and Its Problems’’— 
reprint of an article in the March issue of The Classical 
Bulletin. Price, 8 cents postpaid. 

2. “‘Cicero’s Pro Archia Poeta Arranged in Sense- 
Lines’’—mimeograph of 34 pages by Gilbert C. Peter- 
son, S. J. Price, 35 cents postpaid. 


A large wall poster (17 x 30 inches) showing a pan- 
oramic view of ancient Rome, with the principal build- 
ings identified in a key, is available free of charge from 
the offices of Scott, Foresman and Company—Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas or New York. The photograph is 
based on a model of the city of Rome during the 4th 
century A.D., constructed by a French architect. 


Teachers of Greek will be interested to hear of a large 
wall chart depicting the Route of Xenophon and the 
Ten Thousand, in addition to the plans of famous 
battles of the Persian War, and line drawings of a Greek 
camp, soldiers and armor, with explanations both in 
English and Greek. This chart is the work of Reverend 
A. M. Guenther, S.J., Fordham Preparatory School, 
New York City, and may be secured from him for 
60 cents (2 copies for $1.00). 


A new pictorial wall map, The Classical World, 
(designed by William Longyear who created the Vergil- 
ian Map in 1930) may be obtained from the offices of 
Silver, Burdett and Company—Newark, New York, 
Boston, Chicago or San Francisco. The map (19 by 
25 inches) is illustrated in three colors, and represents 
events and characters both historical and mythical. 
Limited supply. For further information address 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE 
[For complete list of material offered, address the American 


Classical League, New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y.) 


The House of Caesar by Seymour Van Santvoord. 
The League is pleased to announce that it has for sale 
thirty copies of The House of Caesar. This fine edition, 
containing almost 400 pages, was published in 1902. 
It is now out of print. 

The declared purpose of the book is to furnish a 
lesson through the narration of a “series of almost 
uninterrupted crimes’’ which, in DeQuincey’s words, 
“overtook the long evolution of insane atrocities 
perpetrated by the Caesars.’ This death by violent 
means, which awaited so many of the Roman Em- 
perors, Mr. Van Santvoord labels the “Imperial 
Disease.”” The refreshing style and the faultless English 
used throughout the volume make it a thoroughly 
engaging work. 

The book sold originally for $5.00, but this limited 
supply is offered at the special price of $2.00 per copy. 


Natales Sortes Vergilianae by Caro Lynn. This 
little volume of Vergilian fates, addressed to all those 
who had anniversaries of their own in the great birth- 
day year, has proved so uncannily knowing as to re- 
vive wonder at the poet’s prophetic powers. Through 
warning or encouragement or true oracular appeal, 
the reader hears his own message from the undying 
seer. The book may be loved most by those who 
have loved Vergil the longest; but it appeals also to 
youth, which has never accepted Horace’s Tu ne 
quaesieris! It is a pleasant companion for the study, 
an attractive gift for birthday or graduation. Bound in 
semi-flexible blue cover. Limited supply. Price, $1.00 
postpaid. 


Four Plays for Latin Classes by Bertha C. Fortner. 
This 31-page brochure will be a distinct aid to the 
Latin teacher who is called upon to present short plays 
in the assembly or in the Latin Club. It contains four 
fast-moving and interesting plays in English. ‘‘Who’s 
Who in Roman History”’ presents Marcus, a boy of the 
old Roman Republic, who exhibits for the benefit of 
two junior high school boys a panorama of the great 


heroes in Roman history. In ‘“‘The Spirit of Ancient. 


Rome” we are shown to what great extent our modern 
life is influenced by that of the Roman people. “Roman 
Children Were Real”’ outlines the everyday life of the 
Roman boy and girl up to the time of marriage. “The 
Olympic Revue of 19—’’ is a pageant as presented by 
the mythical theatrical company Greek and Roman, 
Inc., in which the great gods and goddesses of classic 
mythology are presented to the audience. Price, 20 
cents postpaid (8 for $1.00). 
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A LIST OF AVAILABLE MATERIAL FOR 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 


Mimeographs 
Price, five cents each unless otherwise indicated; postage extra 


43. Bibliography of Latin tests. 10 cents 


49. Background of high school Latin adapted to the practical 
needs of the classroom 


66. Articles in The Classical Journal dealing with the teaching 
of Latin. 10 cents 

68. Special methods in Latin. 10 cents 

92. A course for the training of Latin teachers in a summer 
session 

127. Some suggestions for making drill in forms interesting as 
wellas thorough. 10 cents 


133. Suggestions for teaching Roman life, character, history, and 
religion in connection with first-year Latin. 10 cents 


134. Devices and incentives in first-year Latin, and also sugges- 
tions for other years. 10 cents 


135. Aims in first-year Latin. 10 cents 
136. Some experiments in teaching Vergil 


144. Suggestions for major topics in a course for the training of 
Latin teachers at Teachers College in the summer of 1925 


208. Outline of points to serve as a guide for discussion in a course 
for the training of Latin teachers in a summer session 


217. Advice to an inexperienced teacher of Caesar. 10 cents 
227. Practical suggestions for the Caesar teacher 


330. Suggestions for major topics in the course for the training of 
Latin teachers at Teachers College in the summer of 1928 


355. Contracts for beginning Latin 


358. Ideas for teaching forms and syntax in the earlier years of 
the Latin course 


359. The historical-cultural background of high school Latin 


380. Some classroom activities directed toward the attainment of 
certain knowledges, abilities, and skills commonly regarded 
as necessary for the progressive development of power to 
read Latin as Latin. 10 cents 


390. Bibliography for the study of English derivation 


419. A student’s report on the old and new content and methods 
of teaching Latin in secondary schools. 10 cents 


427. Increasing the Latin vocabulary through English. 10 cents 
432. Sight translation, its value and use. 10 cents 
439. A brief analysis of the Direct Method of teaching Latin 


448. A list of secondary Latin textbooks published or revised 
since 1920 


Supplements 
(Price, 10 cents each) 


VIL. A catechism for the progressive Latin teacher 


X. Books and other equipment for the teacher of secondary 
Latin 


XXX. What should be the content of a college course for stu- 
dents preparing to teach Latin? Opinions of teachers in 
the field 


XL. Suggestions regarding the teaching of Latin forms and 
syntax in the earlier years of the high school 
Bulletins 
(Price, $1.00 each) 


XIII. Latin in the Junior High School (a few damaged copies 
available for 50 cents) 
XVII. Suggestions for teachers of Vergil in secondary schools 


American Classical League Material 


45. How to motivate the study of Latin in the high school. 10 
cents (15 for $1.00) 


The Report of the Classical Investigation—Part I, Abridged 
Edition. 35 cents (5 or more, 25 cents each) 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for 5 cents each 
unless another price is stated. Printed items, however, known as 
Latin NoTEs SUPPLEMENTS and BULLETINS are not sent out as 
loans but must be purchased at the prices indicated. The material 
ts listed in Leaflets published at the end of each school year, and 
containing a summary of items which have been announced in the 
Latin Notes for the year. These Leaflets are sent out free of charge. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 
(Numbering is continued from the April issue.) 


454. Suggestions for Making and Costuming Roman 
Dolls, and an Evaluation of the Project. By 
Claire C. Thursby, University High School, Oak- 
land, California. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


Fifty-one are now available. For classified list of 
titles and prices, see December issue of LATIN Norgs. 


III. Bulletins 


Twenty-seven are now available. For classified list 
of titles and prices, see December issue of Latin Notes. 


IV. Pictures 


For list of 314 prints, classified by sets, see Leaflets 
VII and VIII (sent free of charge). Price of prints, 
5 cents each. Discounts for quantities. The Service 
Bureau also has two large blank scrapbooks, suitable 
for mounting pictures—VERGIL, and ROME AND THE 
Romans. Price, $1.50 each, postpaid. 


V. Wall Posters 


I. A free translation in large type of THe OaTH oF 
THE YouNG MEN oF ATHENS. An inspiring re- 
minder of ancient patriotism, suitable for the 
bulletin board of any classroom or library. Price, 
50 cents. 


II. A small colorful poster, showing in red type the 
various possible meanings of the word res in the 
Manilian Law oration of Cicero. An incentive to 
good translation. Price, 15 cents. 


VI. Games 


I. The description of a game called ROTA, played 
by the Romans (illustrated). Price, 5 cents. 
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